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The classification program of the State of New Jersey provides 
for the care and training of low-grade feeble-minded males in the 
Colony at Woodbine. This furnishes an opportunity to study how 
these children react to various training methods. In training these 
low-grade patients we have found it possible to teach them self-help 
and to help about their cottages. 


At first this work was conducted largely on a trial and error 
basis, each attendant using his own experience as his guide to meet the 
requirements of the case in hand. The results were really gratify- 
ing; a number of the larger boys who had been sent here as “untrain- 
able” (using this term as it is applied in institutions caring for the 
higher-grade feeble-minded) have by patience and persistence been 
made into valuable assistants about the Colony, some in the laundry, 
some in the kitchen, and so on, not to mention the large number who 
help about their cottages. This study is an effort to show the stages 
through which low-grade children pass in learning to do certain tasks, 
and to outline a method of recording such progress. 

Work with this type is of course confined to the simplest elements 
of sensory and motor training. In the normal child such training is 
passed over in a very short space of time and the details are usually 
lost sight of in the quick passage of the child to progressively more 
difficult tasks. In the low-grade feeble-minded, however, we have a 
condition comparable to the slow-motion picture, where each detail 
holds the stage for a relatively much longer period, giving the observer 
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more opportunity to note each individual portion of the process, and 
to see just where the halt comes, and to analyze for the cause of ces- 
sation of progress, be it temporary or permanent. 

Careful observation of our children has produced a list of many 
items that may be termed “gross capabilities” which some of the boys 
have learned to accomplish. These include such items of self-help as 
control of bodily functions, dressing and undressing. These “gross 
capabilities” also embrace the other occupational activities of our boys, 
such as sweeping, making beds, and the like, as well as recreational 
pursuits. In making up the list it was noted that some of the children 
could accomplish some of the gross items, but were unable to accom- 
plish others. At some point along the line they would reach a detail 
which would be of such a nature as to prevent the completion of the 
item. 

For example, consider the gross item “Putting on a Shoe.” With 
the normal child it would appear as though he were just taught to 
“put it on.” But in teaching the low-grade feeble-minded, we find 
that different children are able to do different parts of the whole oper- 
ation, but fail at one or another of what are evidently component 


parts of it. As a result “Putting on a Shoe” may be divided. into 

the following individual operations: 

(1) Opens the shoe—this means to loosen the laces, etc. 

(2) Pulls out the tongue—so as to permit the entry to the toes. 

(3) Pulls shoe on foot, not recognizing whether or not it is on the 
proper fooi. 

(4) Pulls shoe on the foot, recognizing the proper shoe for each foot. 


These four items, it will be noticed, cover only putting on of the 
shoe, and do not touch upon the lacing or tying thereof. In this 
manner we have analyzed each job to find just how many and what 
individual items make up each task. By considering this analysis we 
may learn where, and sometimes why, the different children have been 
unable to accomplish a ‘task which should be within their ability. The 
resulting list contained over five hundred items, some of which are 
given below. These would seem upon first observation, to approach 
the ridiculous in detail, but when applying the method to an individual, 
additional gradations will sometimes be found advisable. 

The following is the skeleton upon which the chart was built, cer- 
tain portions of which will be elaborated so that the method will be 
easily understood. It has been deemed inadvisable to reproduce the 
chart in full, first, because of its length, and secondly, because it is 
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felt that each person interested would prefer to work out a similar 
chart to meet the requirements of the situation upon which his at- 


tention is engaged. 
CHART I. GENERAL OUTLINE OF TRAINING 


I—PERSONAL 
A—Cleanliness 
1—Control of bodily function 
2—Bodily cleanliness 
3—Care of clothing 
B—Feeding 
C—Dressing and undressing 
II—OccuPATIONAL 
A—Cottage work 
1—Household 
2—Care of fellow-patients 
B—Outside work 
1—Kitchen and dining room 
2—Laundry 
3—Farm and garden 
4—Other branches 
C—General 
(Here are listed items relative to willingness, type of em- 
ployment, etc.) 


III—PuysicaL AND MENTAL 

A—Motor 

B—Sensory 

C—Language, etc. (Academic abilities) 
1—Comprehension 
2—Graphic 
3—Special (Other items of a scholastic sort, not properly 

included under the first two headings). 


IV—RECREATIONAL 
A—Active 
1—Without equipment 
2—With equipment 
3—General — 
B—Quiet 
C—Music 
D—Books and pictures (including motion pictures) 
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V—GENERAL 


A—Medical 
B—Sexual 


C—Temperamental traits 


Each portion of this skeleton outline has been analyzed into such 
items as appeared to be elementary. For example, Item I-A-1, Con- 
trol of bodily function, reads as follows: 

No control of bowels 

Soils bed frequently 

Soils bed occasionally 

Never soils bed 

Soils clothing frequently, days 

Soils clothing occasionally, days 

Never soils clothing 


No control of urine 

Wets bed frequently 

Wets bed occasionally 

Never wets bed 

Wets clothing frequently, days 
Wets clothing occasionally, days 
Never wets clothing, days 


Makes his wants known but must be sent to toilet, occasionally 
Makes his wants known but must be sent to toilet, usually 
Goes to toilet when necessary, voluntarily 

Item I-C, Dressing, would likewise be subdivided as follows: 


Underwear 


Puts legs in 

Puts arms in 

Puts whole garment on, but must be buttoned up 

Must have garment put on for him, but is able to button it up 

In buttoning garment, does not get proper holes and buttons to- 
gether 

In buttoning garment, usually gets proper holes and buttons to- 
gether 

Able to get button half way through, but unable to complete pro- 
cess 


Able to properly put on and button his own underwear 
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Socks 
Pulls sock on foot without reference to position of heel 


Pulls sock on with heel in correct position, but does not pull up leg 
Pulls sock on correctly, pulling up leg 


Playsuit 
The details for the playsuit are the same as for the underwear 


Shoes 
Pulls out tongue 
Pulls shoe on without reference to proper foot 
Pulls shoe on, getting proper foot 
Laces shoe, getting wrong holes 
Laces shoe, getting proper holes 
Pulls up laces 
Hooks shoe, getting wrong hooks 
Hooks shoe properly 
Able to make first knot 
Makes bow but fails to draw it through 
Makes bow, pulls it through, but fails to tighten 
Completes second knot 
Item II-A-1, Household Work about the cottage, would be item- 
ized in part as follows: 
Mops floors 
Mops along baseboard 
Mops in corners 
Mops under beds or radiators, etc. 
Dusts benches 
Dusts walls 
Dusts window sills 
Dusts other woodwork 
Sweeps floors 
Sweeps in corners 
Sweeps under radiators, beds, etc. 
Scrubs floors 
Scrubs in corners 
Scrubs under radiators, etc. 
Scrubs walls 
Scrubs bathtubs and sinks 
Scrubs hoppers and urinals 
When scrubbing, wrings out rag 
When scrubbing, takes up excess water from floor, etc. 
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Item II-C, General, contains such items as the following: 
Lazy, won’t work 

Tries to help at any work 

Works willingly, but is easily diverted 

Requires little supervision 

Requires practically no supervision in his usual work 
Can do only light work 

Can do a little heavy work 

Can do much heavy work 

Uses hands without awkwardness 

Able to do simple tasks only (1 commission) 

Able to do more involved tasks (2 or more commissions) 


Item III-A, Motor, reads in part as follows: 
Confined to bed, helpless 

Able to sit up, if supported 

Able to sit up unaided 

Able to stand, if supported, as against a wall 
Able to stand unaided 


Able to move by using hands, dragging feet or crawling 
Able to walk if supported, as along walls 

Able to walk, but must be carried up and down stairs 
Able to walk, but must be aided up and down stairs 
Able to walk up and down stairs unaided 

Able to run 


Item IV-A-2, With Equipment, gives instances of active recrea- 
tional projects as follows: 

Will roll a ball 

Will roll a ball to another person 

Will get a ball rolled to him 

Will hold a small ball tossed into his hands 

Usually catches small ball thrown to him 

Usually catches ball batted to him 

Throws small ball 

Will throw small ball at a designated object 

Hits ball with bat, usually when tossed by himself (fungo hitting) 

Hits ball with bat, usually when thrown by another (pitched ball) 


Item IV-C, Music, has been reduced to the following details: 
Shows disapproval of music 
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Shows some sign of pleasure on hearing music 
Applauds music, by voice or hands 

Beats time 

Tries to sing 

Follows a tune 

Sings words to a tune 

Knows more than one tune 

Knows words to more than one tune 

Blows harmonica 

Plays harmonica 


It will be noted that the order of these items is in no way based up- 
on the mental age or intelligence quotient required, except that, all oth- 
er things being equal, a child with a higher mental age will be able to 
accomplish a greater number of items, or travel through a portion of 
the list at a greater speed than his less fortunate fellow. Whatever 
the purpose at hand, some analysis of the task similar to the foregoing 
may be made, and a chart devised which will furnish a record of how 
long it takes a child, or a group of children, fo learn to do it, and by 
studying the dates recorded we may tell which processes were learned 
first, as well as where details were met which blocked the progress 
of the individuals. It may then be thought advisable to analyze the 
failures in order to find their causes and determine whether they can 
be overcome. 


If we were to take as an example the child who is being taught 
to put on, lace, and tie his shoe, we would use a chart made up some- 
what similar to Chart II. The frequency of entries on this chart will 
be determined largely by the rate of progress, and when the proper 


squares are filled in, the objective has been reached and the task 
learned. 


Each occupational or recreational activity may be thus analyzed. 
The apparently simple steps may be detailed or further subdivided if 
such subdivision is indicated by experience with different individuals. 
As an illustration, consider that portion having to do with control of 
urine. The item, “Makes his wants known, but must be sent to toilet” 
was added after observing one boy whose chronological age is 27.6 
years, and whose mental age but 1.5 years. He was first listed as 
having “No control.” He is unable to speak, but close watching de- — 
veloped that before wetting himself, he gave a peculiar grunt, and 
that if he was then taken to the toilet, wet clothing would be avoided. 
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CHART II. 





PROGRESS CHART FOR INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
Wrd 





Date. 





Exeminer: 








Mekes nc attempt to put on shoe shen directed 





Cpene shoe (Loosens laces), 








Pulls out tongue 





Pulls shoe on foot, regardless of 2. or L 





Pulls shoe on foot, differentisting R. & La 





Laces shoe, but gets wrong holes. 





Laces shoe gettine proper holes. 





Pulls up laces 





Hooks shoes, getting wrong hcoks 








Mooks shoes correctly. 


Wakes first knot 





Forms bow, but doesn’t pull it through 





Forms bow and pulls throuch, but doesn’t tighten 





Able to make bow, or second mot, oceasionally 





Able to make bow, or second mot, usually. 












































Another chart made up from this analysis, is the Progress Record, 
used to show the development of all of the boys in one cottage. The 
portion selected is set down as follows: 

This chart, if drawn on a large enough card, may be placed on 
the wall of the cottage day-room and will serve as a stimulus to the 
attendants to carry each child along to the next task, and where the 
children are of sufficient mentality to understand the “honor” of the 
number of crosses, it will also stimulate them to additional effort. 

In filling the squares, we first insert a horizontal line to indicate 
that the child is learning, or is able only imperfectly to do the task, 
with the date in the upper left hand corner. Then, when he has 
mastered the item, the perpendicular stroke is added, making a cross, 
and the date of completion put in the upper right hand corner. In 
the case of unpleasant traits which we seek to eliminate, the plus sign 
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indicates that the bad habit is usual, and the minus sign, that it is 
only occasional. When the child has been trained not to do that thing 
the previous black plus is deleted by a superimposed red “X”, with 
the date in the lower left hand corner. 


CHART III. 
ILLUSTRATIVE PROGRESS CHART FOR COTTAGE GROUP 


IROGRESS CHART OF 
SELF HELP ABILITIES, 
Woodbine Colony, 
Vara V. 


Yo Contro 
Soils Frequently, Days 

° = @ Nights 
Soils Occasionally, Days 

e a Nights 
Able to Control, Days 

“ n 


No Contro 

Wets Frequently, 
” bd Ni 

Wets Occasionally, 
* hid 


Able to Control, 
. « Night 


Must be completely dressed 
Puts on clothing 

Buttons 

Puts on 

Puts on shoes 

Laces shoes 

Ties 


completely 
Unties léces 
Unlaces 
Removes shoes 
Remcves 
Unbuttons clothi 
Removes clothi 


Tears clo 

Pulls buttons off. 

Unbuttons clothing without 
Unlaces shees without 

ust be washed and dried 

Washes and dries self wien told 


I have been able only to suggest some of the many uses to which 
such Job Analysis Charts will lend themselves, for they may be used 
in almost any educational or training project. And having a Progress 
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Chart showing the steps taken by one group to consult, we may be 
able to apply the data to another, thus avoiding some of the obstacles 
that may have impeded the progress of the first group, or possibly 
lesson the time consumed in the teaching process. In addition, those 
who are working with the feeble-minded are, through the use of such 
a chart with its minute gradations of progress, able to show the parent 
that some advance is being made in the training of the child—pro- 
gress which would pass unnoticed were a coarser measure .applied. 
Finally but not last in importance, the Chart furnishes a concrete 
record for the use of the research student interested in problems of 
human learning at their lowest level. 


Physical Education 
Miriam M. Jones 
Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Physical Education with our children aims to form a basis for a 
finer coordination between mind and body to furnish a recreative ele- 
ment of clean wholesome play and to correct the asymmetry of poorly 
developed bodies. 

In working with this class of children, lessons must be presented 
in the simplest possible form and directions must be couched in lan- 
guage which they understand; otherwise physical training becomes 
drudgery rather than a pleasure and a benefit to the children. 

There are exceptions of course to all rules and I should state 


that I have a few girls in my classes who have had their fundamental 
training under the direction of other teachers and now in order to keep 


their interest they need the stimulus of advanced work. These girls 
respond to advanced lessons very much as Junior High School girls 
would, and their enthusiasm and enjoyment enthuses the less capable 
girls to greater effort and attainment. 

' The work is arranged so that I instruct six different classes dur- 


ing the day with a total enrollment of 62 pupils. There is an over- 
lapping of enrollment in two classes since in one class where marching 


for carriage and quick response are objectives and numbers are neces- 
sary to the real success of the lesson this need is met by bringing 
together two well matched classes for the marching period. 

The following is a tentative outline of the daily program of work 
which we aim to follow and while it is difficult to follow a fixed pro- 
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gram absolutely, still it is necessary for the teacher to have such a 
program when working with this particular group of children. 

The first class convenes at 9:15 and some twenty-four girls are 
enrolled for this period. This number is divided into two groups of 
twelve each and each group reports on alternating days. The average 
physical age of these girls is 14.6 and the average mental age 8.0 

I look upon these two groups of girls as my most interesting 
classes as they present the most difficult problems and they give the 
greatest satisfaction. For example the ability of the girls to respond 
to the work varies to an amazing degree and yet all are capable of do- 
ing excellent work when deterring factors do not enter and I have 
found stubborness and jealousy to be two of the most outstanding of 
these factors. For example a really bright and capable girl will ap- 
pear dull and stupid through her refusal to cooperate. Likewise jeal- 
ousy of a playmate whose ability is better or toward a friend who has 
been complimented by the teacher for an unusual good performance 
will oftimes quite upset class work until such feelings of jealousy 
have been overcome by the teacher. 


In marching and dancing the spirit of not trying has been most 
noticeable as a step or movement in the least degree complicated 
causes some to immediately express their inability to do or to follow 
the lesson even before they have put forth the trial effort. 

With much persuasion and explanation on my part the brighter 
girls will cooperate and slowly the other girls follow their lead but in 
the meantime valuable time has been sacrificed to the “Oh, I can’t do 
it” spirit. Happily for all concerned entertainment work plays en 
important part in our training program and as a means of helping 
to overcome the “Can’t do it” spirit, it’s inspirational value can hard- 
ly be estimated or equalled. In this relation I would add that during 
Christmas time while preparations for the play were in order I had 
far less difficulty in persuading my girls to try out new lessons than 
at any time previous to December. 

In teaching hand and arm movements much repetition is neces- 
sary also endless patience on the part of everyone concerned. Teach- 
ing a child how to bow or to courtesy properly are two necessities 
and would seem to be quite easy exercises, yet are in reality difficult 
and require endless practice and drilling before a satisfactory degree 
of grace is attained. 

I am pleased to say that after some six months of work with 
this group of girls they are now asking me to “show them how” or 
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will say “I do not understand” in the place of their former response 
“Oh, I can’t do it.” 

The plan of procedure which I use with these two classes has as 
it’s basis the following general outline— 

1. Calisthenics— 

(a) To bring into action every muscle in the body 
(b) To develop grace and ease of movement 
2. Health Instruction— 
(a) Bathing and care of body 
(b) Cleaning of teeth 
(c) Wearing of suitable clothing, shoes, etc. 
3. Dancing— 
For grace, pleasure and entertainment use 

4. Drills— 

(a) For coordination and independent action 
(b) Entertainment use 

The second class which convenes at 10:00 o’clock and stays with 
me for one-half hour is made up of children of the Mongolian type 
and of children having some of the characteristic traits of this group 
and of a few who are much retarded mentally and are of no special 
clinical type. These children require an unlimited amount of assist- 
ance and patience on the part of the teacher in order to derive any 
benefit whatsoever from formal training. Everything attempted must 
be of the simplest order and given over and over until the act of 
doing certain things at certain times becomes almost habitual with 
them. Games to them are permission to run and laugh and shout 
and until a teacher understands each individual child she is somewhat 
at a loss to know what to do or how to do it. Music is a big factor 
with this group and a pupil helper a real necessity. To catch and to 
throw a ball, to pass a ball from one to the next around the circle 
and to play a few tag and run games have been my best accomplish- 
ments with this rather discouraging class. 

In observing this group in their cottage life it would seem that 
the greatest thing which the school work does for these children is to 
give them something which they can and do use and after reaching a 
zero state of mind about their ability to learn to play very simple little 
games in the classroom, it is a real reward to me to hear them later 
on in their cottages playing and singing these same little games with 
all kinds of joy and apparent understanding of them. 

Following this class and until eleven o’clock I work with individ- 
ual children giving them such exercises as their particular defects 
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seem to require. Just now I am working with two spastic paralysis 
cases but this is largely experimental and I cannot as yet see that I 
have been of real help to them physically. 

My third morning class which convenes at 11:00 o'clock daily 
has an enrollment of ten bright, active little girls. The average physi- 
cal age of this class is 11.8 years and the average mental age is 6.7. 
These little girls respond to physical training quite as second to third 
grade public school girls would do. 

The plan followed with this class is designed to meet the needs 
of the class and at the same time to give them every form of pleasure- 
able activity which they can assimulate. 


1. Marching to Command— 
(a) Commands given formally 
(b) Commands given as a game 
viz: “Simon says, hands up, hands down.” 


2. Calisthenic exercises of simplified order 
3. Folk dancing—Singing games are emphasized 
4. Supervised games and play 


I use marching as a basis for grace and keener sense of coordin- 
ation. These girls have progressed to an understanding of two com- 
mands given at the same time. One to follow the other as the first 
one is executed. Grace is a difficult attainment for these young girls 
as they are at an awkward age, however, drills and dancing do help 
them very much and especially so when they are privileged to use their 
well practiced lesson as a number in an entertainment. 

Games appeal very decidedly to girls of this age as they form a 
good excuse for running, skipping and similar exercises which all 
children need but which are of more value when performed in a 
normal carefree manner, rather than when given in formal class les- 
sons. The eagerness to become the fastest runner, the best dodger 
and the outstanding player is most prevalent in this group and the 
player who cheats or forgets is often held up by the other members. 

These children readily comprehend the games where “it” is the 
predominating figure also throwing and catching games and the dodg- 
ing and racing sports. Tag, hide-and-go-seek, dodge ball, elimination 
ball are favorites. 

Posture is not an outstanding correction in this group as con- 
sciously or unconsciously they stand quite erect and carry the line 
segments of the body in nearly perfect proportions. 
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The first afternoon class reports at two o’clock and has an enroll- 
ment of fourteen older girls who do not exactly need further school 
instruction but are privileged to attend as a means of giving them a 
last opportunity and a change. | 


Physical training does not appeal to them as much it it does to 
the younger children but it is excellent and advisable for them to 
have exercise and to have it presented to them in the form of system- 
atized and graded lessons. 


Marching and calisthenic exercises form the background of the 
daily lesson and a few simple games are played as a means of encour- 
aging them to greater activity. Also promotion into an advanced class 
is used as an incentive and two girls are making the goal which will 
be a big factor in creating desire and effort on the part of the others 
in the class. 

The second afternoon class is the most inspiring, made up as it 
is of 24 girls who, as has already been stated, report to me on alter- 
nate days for more individual training. 

My plan with this class is a rather formal one and yet because 
of the variety of work given I am sure it does not seem that way to 
the girls. I make marching the background for all of the work which 
follows and the girls are taught to do facings, flank movements, single 
and double marching formations; in fact with this class of girls I 
have been able to use much of the marching tactic work which I took 
at the Sargent School. 

Training for good posture is another lesson which I am empha- 
sizing with this class as the girls are at the adolescent age when a 
natural slumping attitude is the rule rather than the exception. Cor- 
rectional exercises for this habit are possible, only they must be con- 
stant and all of the teachers having the children in class must lend 
their influence. 

The last class which reports to me at 3:20 P. M. four times 
weekly is most advanced and should be the most responsive and en- 
joyable class but is not. The ability of this class and its background 
of training and experience makes it the most advanced class in school. 
The girls realize this fact and it is difficult to get them to understand 
that notwithstanding their apparent abilities there are still a few 
things left for them to learn. Sometimes I have questioned the ad- 
visability of continuing this class but each time I have remembered 
that all too quickly our girls slump, mentally and physically when 
allowed to follow their own easy going inclinations and we use this 
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means to keep them from falling below the standards which we have 
set for them. A friend of mine visiting my classes termed the stand- 
ing position of this class the “debutante slouch.” These girls are able 
to play basket ball and volley ball and when so inclined show real 
enthusiasm and pleasure over a good game and at these times they 
are inspirational influences with the younger girls. 

Entertainment work appeals to them more than other forms of 
activity and because of the pleasure which they both derive and give 
I have reached the conclusion that it is best to work with them along 
this line knowing that two objectives are being accomplished, namely, 
the girls are receiving training for their physical betterment and every- 
one is happy. 

An old proverb “Man is whole only when he plays” suggests 
to us the necessity of having plenty of play for the children in an in- 
stitution—the children who are not self directive, who prefer to sit 
rather than to bestir themselves and we use exercises which will 
stimulate every part of their bodies. 

Each period of formal training is closed with a period of real 
play. Directed play it must be for these children do not really play 
unless they are taught how to do so but I aim to do this without de- 
stroying in the minds of the children the idea that they are playing 
and this I manage by playing with the children: 

Good healthy games foster strength and give confidence and cour- 
age to the children and increase their ability to make decisions, to 
act promptly and to obey the rules of the game, all of which is charac- 
ter building material and in the end must influence the lives of many 
of them. 


Book Review 


WuippLe, HeLten Davis. Making Citizens of the Mentally Limited. 
Bloomington, Public School Publishing Company, 1927. 374 pp. 


The substantial condition of the special class for mentally defi- 
cient children is witnessed by the recent publication of several standard 
texts on special class instruction. The present volume is an expo- 
sition of the pedagogy of special classes for subnormal children in the 
public schools. The major emphasis is on subject matter and the cur- 
riculum, but definite attention is also paid to methods and objectives. 
Sixteen chapters are devoted to the needs, methods and subject-matter 
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of classroom subjects suited to the instruction of subnormal children. 
Four introductory chapters treat of general principles, daily program, 
character training, and citizenship in relation to the special class for 
subnormals. 

The introductory chapter and the chapter on general principles 
contain a number of generalizations of prime importance for special 
class teachers. No longer debatable issues, these principles might well 
adorn the corner of each special teacher’s desk to guide each moment 
of instruction. Indeed, all special class instruction might well be eval- 
uated in terms of these criteria. 

The book is replete with detailed suggestions as to method and 
content which should be of material assistance in the day’s work, 
especially to those new teachers who find difficulty in escaping the 
traditional habits of the normal classroom. 

The treatment is especially pedagogical, but the psychological 
foundations are evident though not specifically presented. We may 
hope for much good from such an able treatment of so difficult a task. 
That the trial and error stage of special class teaching is now behind 
us is one of the comforting assurances which this contribution affords. 
School administrators and elementary supervisors please take note! 


Vineland, N. J. Epcar A. Doi 


Note 


The children’s Christmas Play “The Enchanted Forest” was re- 
peated February 15th for the benefit of the Newcomb Hospital in 
Vineland and after all expenses had been met we were able to turn 
over to the Women’s Hospital Auxiliary $84.62. 

We feel that it was very fine of our good friends to respond to 
a second invitation to attend our Christmas Play and we wish to 
take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation and thanks for 
their splendid cooperation. 


The Training School will hold its twentieth 


session of Summer School for the training of 
teachers for backward and mentally deficient chil- 


dren—July 9th to August 17th, 1928. 
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